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Taz frontispiece to this work, exhibits, in the form a tree, the entire 
theory of the following system, which consists in the judicious application 
of a few elementary principles to the purpose of quick writing. 

For the encouragement of the learner, let it be unde , that with 
this () simple key, and this only, the language of a public speaker may 
be recorded as fast as delivered, and in a hand whiclr shall be legible, not 
to the writer only, but to all others who are familiar with the same sys- 
tem. 

From this small circle and right line, a tree is produced, bearing fruit 
after its kind, as seen by the following analysis. 

In the first place, the roots of the tree present a kind of diagram, in 
which we discover the embryo of that fruit which is afterwards exhibited 
upon the several branches, and finally converted into short hand. The 
different inclinations of the right line are made to represent five letters 
—<different segments of the circle, four letters; different modifications 
of the circle and line, six letters; and of the quarter circle and line, five 
letters ; making in all, twenty distinct alphabetic si 

The first four limbs of the tree, present 2 classification of the several 
characters, under four distinct species, showing at the same time, the let- 
ter, or letters, which each character is respectively to represent. 

The same twenty characters are next seen in the body of the tree, sur- 
rounded by certain words and parts of words, of which, in writing, they 
become the representatives, according to established rules. With these 
twenty characters, possessing the fourfold power, to represent letters, 
words, preiixes and terminations, together with a dot, to represent vow- 
eis, the theory of this system is complete; although several of the same 
marks are afterwards employed as the arbitrary signs of certain other 
prefixes, terminations, words, &c., as shown near the top of the tree. 

All the rules necessary to a right understanding and application of 
theory to practice, will be found on the 10th, 11th, and 12th pages of this 
work. The remainder of the book is devoted to illustrations, and short 
hand specimens, with printed translations of the several plates, for the 
improvement of the learner. 
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THE 
AMERICAN REPERTORY 
Of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Literature. 


The object of this work is, to furnish, in numbers, to the 
rising generation, a Miniature Encyclopedia, or General 
"= Cabinet, embracing in its course a concise view of the most 
> interesting topics of the age. sgt é 
} In carrying out this design, three important principles will 
© be constantly in view: 
| First.—To select from the great mass of human know- 
7 ledge that only which is useful or ornamental. 
- ond.—To condense matter and language as far as prac- 
7% tical utility will admit. 
3 Third.—To systematize and arrange the whole in such 
manner, that esch and every portion shall be at immediate 
> command. 
| The scanty limits of a prospectus forbid even the enume- 
ration of topics upon which, it is believed, the pages of this 
work will be usefully occupied. A simple hint at the plan 
must therefore suffice. 

The example of the bec, in vite from an almost infinite 
variety of substances, that only which is adapted to its parti- 
"cular wants and mode of life, to the exclusion of all superflue 
+ ous or extraneous matter, and the ingenious method pursued 
>in arranging its small, but precious, stores, for future use, 
"> suggested the idea of a miniature periodical. 

. hough the primary aim of this work will be, to extract, 
“concentrate, and treasure up within convenient limits, a fund 
\ of useful knowledge, for improvement and reference,-—still 
whatever is ornamental! in literature, science, and the arts, 
-will not be overlooked. Nor will any pains be spared, while 
endeavouring to concentrate within our narrow limits the 
wisdom of the present and the experience of the past, to 
instil into the minds of the rising generation, a thirst for 
that which is intrinsically valuable, Beyond the scope of this 
“Wy periodical. This will be done by favourable reference to 
om voluminous publications, to which this will serve as an 
index. 
Another prominent object will be, to furnish to our readers 
_s the best practical system of accumulating for themselves, 
“= independently of this work, appropriate mental stores, for 
_ } the’ purposes of life, in whatever department they may be called 
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toact. The first few numbers will communicate a practical 
oe of that labour and time saving art, SHorT-HAND. 


After this artiele the numbers will exhibit in their progress, 
a model place book, to be copied, or imitated, as circum- | 
stances shall justify, by all who approve the plan. 

As a matter of very great convenience to the reader, 
vi ype for future reference, the’ contents of each page 
will, after the article Short~-hand, be denoted by prominent 
words in the margin—to which marginal words, a gene- 
ral index may be framed upon the principal of Locke’s Com- 
mon Place Book, which will be fully explained; thus fur- 
nishing to each reader an infallible key to any particular part 
which he may wish to re-examine—at the same time s st- 
ing to the aspirant after re dapty a method, which, if | 
parport. cannot fail to produce to him incalculable benefits, | 

y the ultimate saving of time and labour;—for it is asserted, 
without the fear of refutation, that a young man, who will 
first acquire a facility in Short-hand writing, and then pro- 
ceed to write daily ina Common Place Book, te the plan 
about to be suggested, may acquire more useful knowledge 
in one year, than it would be possible for him to obtain in 
three years, by any other method that has ever been devised. 

For illustration, suppose two individuals, in every respect 
equal, take up a volume of 500 pages—the one hurries through 
it, and lays it down to be neglected and forgotten; the other 


takes time while he reads, to weigh, deliberately, each chap- [ : ne 


ter, section, or topic; and, while it is fresh in the mind, enters 
in his place book, in short-hand or common-hand, the sub- 
stance, or, at least, the name of the subject, and page where 
it is found. Upon the completion of the volume, he will 
haye formed, perhaps upon five pages, a summary of the 500. 
For most purposes, a perusal of the five pages will be as bene- 
ficial and satisfactory, as a re-perusal of the whole 500, though 
requiring but 100th part of the time. These five pages then 
serve as a general orief, or index to the volume—by which 
its contents are made familiar, or any particular part referred 
to, when occasion requires. Need the question then be asked, 
which of the two will make the greatest improvement, the 
one practising this plan, or the one neglecting it? The re- 
sult is too obvious to deserve the question, or answer, as can 
be testified by many who have made the experiment. 

It is only necessary, then, to go one step farther, and pre- 
pare a key, to the place book thus constructed; and ail the 
reading of a long life may be referred to, as the merchani re- 
fers to debit and credit in his leger, by the aid of his alpha~ 
bet, journal, day book, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Short-hand writing, under different names and forms, may be traced to 
the most remote civilized nations of the earth. The Egyptians, who were 
at a very early period distinguished r their learning, represented objects, 
words, and ideas, by a species of hieroglyphics. The Jews also used this 
species of writing, adding a number of arbitrary characters, fer important, 
solemn, and awful terms, such as God, Jehovah, &c. A similar method 
was practised by the Greeks—it is said to have been introduced at Nicolai 
by Xenophon. The Romans adopted the same method—and Ennius, the 
poet, invented a new system, by which the Notari recorded the language 
of celebrated orators. He commenced with about 1100 marks of his owa 
invention, to which he afterwards added many more. His plan, as im- 
proved by Tyro, was held in high estimation by the Romans. Titus Ves- 
pasian was remarkably fond of short-hand—he considered it not only 
convenient and useful, but ranked its practice among his most interesting 
amusements. 

Plutarch tells us, that the celebrated speech of Cato, relative to the 
Catalinian conspiracy, was taken and preserved in short-hand. We are 
likewise informed, that Seneca made use of a system of short writing, 
which consisted in the use of about 5000 characters. 

The first publication upon the subject, of which we have any correct 
information, was about the year 1500, from a Latin manuscript, dated 
1412. Various other publications followed in succession, without mate- 
rially advancing or changing its character, till about the commencement 
of the 18th century; nor were the principles, till many years afterwards, 
settled upon a basis which could insure stability to the art. 

Byrom was the first who treated the subject scientifically, and to him we 
stand indebted for the promulgation of those fundamental principles, which 
will ever constitute the true foundation of every rational system of steno- 
graphy. His first edition appeared in the year 1767, previous to which, 
many systems had been published under the name of short, or swift-hand, 
which were sc involved in philological refinements, or superfluous arbitrary 
signs, as to be absolutely more tedious in the acquirement and practice, 
than the usual long hand, and scarcely intelligible, except to the inventors, 
or those who devoted their lives to practice it. Nor did Byrom rest till he 
had much obscured the merits of his original plan, by the introduction of 
numerous grammar rules, plausible in theory, but useless in practice. Much 
difficulty was experienced by him and later writers, in selecting appre- 
priate characters, and assigning their respective functions; but a still 
greator difficulty by learners, from the too frequent introduction of arbi- 
trary signs, and subtle theories, which have rendered useless to the world 
much that was otherwise valuable, in the elementary principles of Byrom 
and his successors. 

‘ Books upon short-hand have been rendered voluminous, intricate, and 
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expensive, by theoretical niceties, which served only to discourage the 
learner, to keep the art from schools and colleges, and thus prevent its 
general extension and usefulness. 

Under these circumstances, few individuals have been successful in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the subject, and while they have generally found 
an interest in suppressing its dissemination, the multitude have igno- 
rantly rejected it, as a mystic and useless art. This neglect, while con- 
fined to some of the ponderous volum<s of crude and unintelligibie hiero- 
glyphics, which appeared between the 16th and 18th centuries, was just; 
but when applied to the more improved systems of a later date, it is grosely 
illiberal and unjust. Still, the prejudices excited previous to the publica- 
tion of those scientific principles which now characterize the art, are un- 
justly kept up, by those whe are more ready to condemn what they do 
not understand, than to acknowledge their ignorance of a subject with 
which others are familiar. 

Under this complication of embarrassments, the subject received, com- 
paratively, little attention in the United States, till within the last few 
years. But when the unparalleled advancement, and almost uriversal 
extension of other improvements are taken into consideration, there is 
reason to believe, that the merits of modern short-hand wil] not be long 
overlooked. 

Few persons are aware of the simplicity and practicability of the art, 
and fewer of the facility with which it may be acquired ; otherwise it would 
soon emerge from obscurity, and assume its rank in the constellation of 
ricdern improvements. 

The great object is, to commit words to paper with the least possible 


time and labour; but by a strange infatuation, surpassing that of the most : 


visionary alchymists in search of the philosopher’s stone, a thousand efforts 
have been made to draw from the regions of fancy some fine-spun theory, 
by which, with crooked marks, to record the language of a public speaker, 
as fast as delivered, without the aid of previous practice. This has served 
to bewilder and misguide; for short-hand is found to depend, not upon a 
formidable array of marshalled hieroglyphics, but upon the active maneu- 
vring of a few select signs. Such signs have been selected, and their various 
powers distinctly defined in the following pages ; and future experience will 
prove, that no system of stenography can be extensively useful, upon any 
other principle, than that of having at command these simple but significant 
marks, as in arithmetic, music, common writing, &c. 

The author of this work, having perused about forty publications upon 
the subject, and having devoted much time and labour in the popular field 
of innovation and visionary reform, as well as in reporting some thousands 
of pages, was at length compelled, by his own experience, to settle down 
in the belief, that even in short-hand, a right line is the shortest distance 
betweeri two given points; and that to pass from one point to another, 
there is no way more direct than that which passes through the interme- 
diate space. 

The inference from this conviction was, that in theorizing, too much had 
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been anticipated and too much done; and that, for the future advance- 
ment of the art, greater advantages would result from clearing away the 
rubbish, defining, and adhering to a few rational and permanent land- 
' marks, than from erecting any new superstructure, upon the discordant 
_ ruins of systems which had crumbled beneath the weight of their own 
. unnecessary lumber. 

It is therefore the aim of this work, to adapt the subject to the age in 
which we live; to lay aside every thing unnecessary, and to express in 


") few words all that is necessary for a general system of short-hand. In 


doing this, the design and method of illustration are entirely new ; and some 
trifling attempts have been made, under the sanction of reading and expe- 
rience, to improve the theory of the art; but while the merits of these 


_” efforts may be appreciated by few, there are hundreds who will think all 


systems incomplete, which do not present a great assemblage of arbitrary 
_» characters, and vexatious grammar rules. Let such persons answer the 
_ following questions. 

| Would our common writing be more easily acquired, or its execution in 


any way facilitated, by increasing the number of letters in the English 
alphabet? Would arithmetic be improved by the introduction of arbi- 


da trary marks to represent the numbers 11, 12, 13, and so on to 100 or 10002 


___) Would the art of printing be rendered more simple, easy, and expeditious, 


) by the construction and use, of leaden syllables words, and sentences, 

_ instead of the letters of which they are composed ? 

» Till these questions can be answered in the affirmative, the following 
theory will be found, with practice, amply sufficient for the purposes pro- 


4 posed, and without practice the efforts of human invention will prove 


abortive. 


_ - Toconvey amore just idea of the present state of the art, it is necessary 
"> to return to its former character and merits. This recapitulation will ac- 
count for its long neglect, and enable us to appreciate more fully the 


pi triumph of modern improvement over former times ; while it will furnish 
~ a reasonable ground of hope, that a general standard of stenography 


Ke may yet be established, notwithstanding numerous attempts have proved 


_~ | abortive. 
Short-hand formerly consisted in the use of almost innumerable hiero- 


_ glyphics and arbitrary characters, which coul< only be learned with much 


_ time and labour, and when learned could not be retained without continual 
_ practice. This was tolerable, only while words were few, and the culti- 

vation of the human mind in its infancy. For however numerous these 
» characters, the advancement of arts, sciences, and general knowledge, 
~endered a continual multiplication necessary to the representation of new 


_ words and ideas; nor could such a system, by the constant aid of human 
+» invention, even approximate perfection, while resting on this false founda- 
ee. tion. Every appendage to the already overgrown structure, only served to 


_ make it more unwieldy, and to hasten the downfall of the whole fabric ; 
_ for the characters were some of them so seldom used, that the utmost 
powers of human memory could scarcely retain them, and if recalled by 
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expensive, by theoretical niceties, which served only to discourage the 
learner, to keep the art from schools and colleges, and thus prevent its 
general extension and usefulness. 

Under these circumstances, few individuals have been successful in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the subject, and while they have generally found 
an interest in suppressing its dissemination, the multitude have igno- 
rantly rejected it, as a mystic and uscless art. This neglect, while con- 
fined to some of the po..derous volumes of crude and unintelligible hiero- 
glyphics, which appeared between the 16th and 18th centuries, was just; 
but when applied to the more improved systems of a later date, it is grosely 
illiberal and unjust. Still, the prejudices excited previous to the publica- 
tion of those scientific principles which now characterize the art, are un- 
justly kept up, by those who are more ready to condemn what they do 
not understand, than to acknowledge their ignorance of a subject with 
which others are familiar. 

Under this complication of embarrassments, the subject received, com- 
paratively, little attention in the United States, till within the last few 
years. But when the unparalleled advancement, and almost universal 
extension of other improvements are taken into consideration, there is 
reason to believe, that the merits of modern short-hand wil] not be long 
overlooked. 

Few persons are aware of the simplicity and practicability of the art, 
and fewer of the facility with which it may be acquired ; otherwise it would 
soon emerge from obscurity, and assume its rank in the constellation of 
modern improvements. 

The great object is, to commit words to paper with the least possible 
time and labour; but by a strange infatuation, surpassing that of the most — 
visionary alchymists in search of the philosopher’s stone, a thousand efforts ~_ 
have been made to draw from the regions of fancy some fine-spun theory, 
by which, with crooked marks, to record the language of a public speaker, 
as fast as delivered; without the aid of previous practice. This has served 
to bewilder and misguide; for short-hand is found to depend, not upon a 
formidable array of marshalled hieroglypiics, but upon the active mareu- 
vring of a few select signs. Such signs have been selected, and their various 
powers distinctly defined in the following pages ; and futureexperience will 
prove, that no system of stenography can be extensively useful, upon any 
other principle, than that of having at command these simple but significant 
marks, as in arithmetic, music, common writing, &c. 2 

The author of this work, having perused about forty publications upon 
the subject, and having devoted much time and labour in the popular field ~ 
of innovation and visionary reform, as well as in reporting some thousands ~ 
of pages, was at length compelled, by his own experience, to settle down 
in the belief, that even in short-hand, a right line is the shortest distance ~ 
between two given points; and that to pass from one point to anothe:, “> 
there is no way more direct than that which passes through the interme. 

diate space. © a 
The inference from this conviction was, that in theorizing, too much hai © 
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been anticipated and too much done; and that, for ths future advance- 
ment of the art, greater advantages would result from clearing away the 
rubbish, defining, and adhering to a few rational and permanent land- 
marks, than from erecting any new superstructure, upon the discordant 
ruins of systems which had crumbled beneath the weight of their own 
unnecessary lumber. 
| It is therefore the aim of thia work, to adapt the subject to the age in 
_ which we live; to lay aside every thing unnecessary, and to express in 
few words all that is necessary for a general system of short-hand. In 
_ doing this, the design and method of illustration are entirely new ; and some 
"trifling attempts have been made, under the sanction of reading and expe- 
_ rience, to improve the thecry of the art; but while the merits of these 
_ efforts may be aporeciated by few, there are hundreds who will think all 


systems incomplete, which do not present a great assemblage of arbitrary 

























_» characters, and vexatious grammar rules. Let such persons answer the 
__~ following questions. 
Would our common writing be more easily acquired, or its execution in 
any way facilitated, by increasing the number of letters in the English 
alphabet? Wouid ‘arithmetic be improved by the introduction of arbi- 
“4 , trary marks to represent the numbers 11, 12, 13, and so on to 100 or 1000? 
~ Would the art of printing be rendered more simple, easy, and expeditious, 
ty the construction and use, of ieaden syllables words, and sentences, 
# instead of the letters of which they are composed ? 
Till these questions can be answered in the affirmative, the following 
theory will be found, with practice, sroply sufficient for the purposes pro- 
hee and without practice the effonis of human invention will — 
abortive. 
- Toconvey a more just idea of the present state of the art, it is necessary 
0 return to its former character and merits. This recapitulation will ac- 
ount for its long neglect, and enable us to appreciate more fully the 
jumpb of modern improvement over former times ; while it will furnish 
‘a reasonable ground of hope, that a general standard of stenography 
_ may yet be established, notwithstanding numerous attempts have proved 
abortive. 
| Short-hand formerly consisted in the use of almost innumerable hiero- 
lyphics and arbitrary characters, which could only be learned with much 
__ time and labour, and when learned could net be retained without continual 
_)practice. This was tolerable, only while words were few, and the culti- 
vation of the human mind in its infancy. For however numerous these 
_ characters, the advancement of arts, sciences, and general knowledge, 
endered a continual multiplication necessary to the representation of new 
words and ideas; nor could such a system, by the constant aid of human 
nvention, even approximate perfection, while resting on this false founda- 
tion. Every appendage to the already overgrown structure, only served to 
make it more unwieldy, and to hasten the downfall of the whole fabric; 
for the characters were some of them so seldom used, that the utmost 
_ powers of human memory could scarcely retain them, ond if recalled by 
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memory, it could not be with sufficient facility to answer the end for 
whieh they were intended. 

We have thus far traced the subject as an art merely, without beholding 
one beauty, or one solitary feature, to claim our admiration; but we will 
now proceed, by the light of reason, philosophy, and experience, to unfold 
some of its beauties as a science and an art. 

We are all aware, that ten simple “zures, or the nine digits and cipher, 
have been found sufficient for all the purposes of aumerical calculation. 
We also understand, that these ten figures are now used for nearly the 
same object, by every civilized nation on earth. We likewise know, that 
seven notes comprise the whole of written music, and that by a proper 
arrangement of these few notes, may be intelligibly represented all the 
varieties of harmony. It is also known, that, by means of these few sim- 
ple, but acknowledged signs, this music is transmitted from individual to 
individual, and from nation to nation, reyuiring little interpretation but 
that afforded by the visible signs themselves. And though individuals are 
antipodes, totally ignorant of each other’s language, and discordant in all 
their other feelings, habits, and views, yet, in the signification and use of 
these musical signs, they have not only a perfect understanding, but thereby 
hold communion, at the distance of thousands of miles, and reciprocally 
drink, as it were, from the same fountain, the rich melody of borrowed 
sounds with which their ear and heart-had never before been greeted. 

It is also evident, that, notwithstanding the infinite number of combina- 
tions, produced by the organs of speech, and the varied modifications of 
the human voice, the whole may be resolved into a few simple sounds. 
Hence the practicability of assigning to each distinct sound, a particular 
representative, which shall be understood like arithmetical figures, or mu- 
sical signs, by all people, and at all times, without regard to the language 
in which they are employed. 

As @ proof of this position, to a most satisfactory extent, let us look to 
the 26 letters of our common English alphabet. We all know, that with 
ihese few signs may be recorded the language of a thousand tongues for a 
thousand ages: nor would the object be at a!l facilitated were the signs 26 
hundred, or as many thousands, though the modes of expression are be- 
yond all huraan computation. 

It is also a fact of notoriety and philosophic interest, that our alphabetic 
signs are now employed in common by the inhabitants of England, France, 
Spain, Italy, and many other countries. 

By these facts we see, that the powers of arithmetical figures, musical 
signs, and alphabetic letters, are alike unlimited, in the extent of their ap- 
plication. Having established this important fact respecting the use of 
visible signs, we may with propriety approach the subject in question. 

The system of short-hand which is about to claim our attention, is not, 
as some have erroneously imagined, an arbitrary art, necessarily confined 
to the indefatigable reporter of speeches—it is in fact a sctence as well as 
an art ; and as such, claims a degree of attention even from those who 
may never employ it as an art. 
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INTRODUCTION. Vii 


“As a science, adapted to the powers and faculties of the human voise 
‘@bd human ear, the leading organs of communication through a spoken 
~ Biguage—it traces the various modes which have been pursued for pre- 
s ving and transmitting words and ideas through a written language, 
sented to the eye, by means of acknowledged visible signs, for the let- 
sof which syllables, words, and sentences are composed—and, in con- 
mity with the dictates of philosophy, experience, and common sense, 
ermines upon tha use of alphabetic characters, for the purpose of swift 













“ ‘@riting, instead of arbitrary signs for words, sentences, or ideas. 


74in the next place, it furnishes rules, which, if reduced to practice, wiil 
‘@fable us to record language with the least possible time, labour, and 
_ Bpace, compatible with legibility. 

3t shows the common alphabet to be totally at variance with the primary 
ect of short-hand, which is despatch—that several of the letters are su- 
fluous, and none of them well chosen, as they contain unnecessary 
_ @oks and curv+s, which tend to perplex and embarrass the learner, while 
‘they require time and space, to the sacrifice of ease and facility. ' 
7in this system, the alphabet consists of twenty characters, which are ex- 
“temely simple, easily made, and readily combined, without loss of time, 

labour, space, or legibility. They are employed, Ist. To represent, indi- 
Vidually, certain words, which are known to occur very frequently. 2d. 
“As letters, or representatives of sounds, to be joined together in writing all 
Words not denoted by individual characters. 3d. For some of the most 
iquent prefixes; and 4th. For the most frequent terminations of words. 
here is a symmetry not only in the adaptation of these visible signs to 
other, so as to insure the greatest brevity, perspicuity, simplicity, and 
uty; but the elementary rules harmonize with each other and thé 
hole, according to fixed scientific principles. 
Zt was thought an important object by the author, to condense the theory 
ia instructions, into a convenient and cheap form for individuals and 
pols, and to illustrate and exemplify the whole by rules and engravings, 
‘Beas to place it within the reach of those who cannot attend a regular 
~S@nrse of personal instructions. 
The work hes passed with unparalleled success through seven large 
ions, and is now presented to the public in a stereotype impression, 
th a number of corrections and improvements, and seventeen new cop- 
plate engravings. And although the theory remains nearly the same, 
“Wis believed that the arrangement and general accuracy of this edition, 
#p! be found valuable improvements to those who seek a knowledge of 
—$iiort-hand through the book alone. 
t is therefore earnestly recommended to the attention of parents, and 
icularly to teachers, who may, at a very trifling expense, acquire the 
pory from the book, and communicate st to their schools. 
he learner should not be discouraged, though he be not able at once 
record the entire language of a fluent speaker; nor should he hence 
pr, that the system is incomplete, or the art unattainable,—for with 
B same propriety might the young reader condemn and abandon the use 
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of the common alphabet, because he cannot at once read elegantly, the 
musician his notes, or the Tyro in mathematics his Elements of Euclid— 
let him persevere in practice, and he will soon attain the object of pursuit. 

To turn this necessary practice to the best possible account, he shoulj 
record in a common place book from day to day, such facts and othe: 
items of information, as may be considered immediately interesting, o 
worthy of future perusal—his notes should be read while the subject i: 
familiar, and by this course, the writing and reading of short-hand may — 
in a few days be made easy, useful, and amusing; while the art cap — 
not fail to become a potent labour and time-saving engine, not only for the © 
actual accumulation and preservation of knowledge, but for the cu!tiv: 
tion and expansion of the mind. For by judicious exercise, this faculty 
can be trained to receive more, and retain longer, whatever may be wor 
thy of its attention. 

This improvement, however, does not depend on the substitution of ou 
faculty for another, but on their mutual co-operation, as auxiliary, each \: 
the other. For though we are able.by short-hand to preserve a literal copy) 
of any particular subject, for our gratification and instruction, thereby in. 
creasing our stock of knowledge; yet, if memory be left to languish » 
sickly inactivity, and thus gradually lose its energies and become ener 
vated, for the want of proper exercise, the loss is equal to the gain. . 

The memory, then, while it shoulfl not be overburdened with unnece: 
sary verbiage, should never be released from that habitual exertion « 
which its own preservation and usefulness depend; the great secret (| © 
preserving and improving the memory, consists in giving it a sufficico 
quantity of the right kind of aliment, affording due time for its digestio. 
and no more relaxation than is absolutely necessary to its health ani 


vigour : 

The person who can write rapidly, does not consequently substitu': 
writing for memory, but employs it as an assistant; and every perso © 
when committing words to paper for his future use and improvement 
should endeavour to fix in memory, at least the leading features of the sub. 
ject, depending on short-hand, only for that which memory cannot recall 

When the memory is thus properly exercised, it cannot fail to be in 
proved ; and the mind, being released from the unnecessary incumbran¢: — 
of words, will find more time to grow and expand, by reflecting, or com: 
paring and analyzing the ideas which words may have infused; for th 
memory should un seiiar she sepesitory of idees than of wouls, which uy 1 
the mere vehicles of thought, and always at hand. 

ee the following system is in itself complete, so far as intend 

for correspondence and general use, yet, for the gratification of those wh 
may wish to make other abridgments, and particularly those of the learné 
professions, who may think proper to engraft upon the established system, 
certain technical or other abbreviations, adapted to their own en 
professions, the following hints may be useful. 

The lawyér or judge may, with muck propriety, even if writing shor 
hand, substitute in place of certain worda which occur very frequently, th 
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nitial common hand etter, as P. for plaintiff, D. for defendant, W. for 
itness,,C. for court, T. for testimony, V. for verdict, J. for judgment, &c. 
The physician may, with like propriety, use P. for patient, pulse, or 
srepiration, FP. for fever, I. for inflammation, BR. for respiration, &c. 


shoul 

| - 7 The clergyman may find it convenient to use H. for. heart, or heaven, 
ng » iB: for sinner or salvation, R. for redemption or resurrection, J. for judg- 
ject , gent, C. for conscience, condemnation, &e. 


| Young gentlemen who attend lectures on chemistry, anatomy, or other 
pbjects, may save much labour and time, by using the initials of certain 
echnical terms, which occur frequently in the course of their study. 

| It is a source of no small gratification to the author of this work, that 
s labours have been extensively patronized, that his system is now used 
the Pulpit, at the Bar, and in the Legislative Hall, by many gentlemen 
who do honour to their respective professions—that it is introduced into 
merous Academies and Colleges throughout the United States, and that 
s practice serves to enrich the common place book of thousands, who 
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I cop. mugrould nct descend to the drudgery of writing by long hand in hours, what 
sby in hey now record in minutes. ' 
hish » =) Although the value of short-hand can never be duly appreciated, except 


yy those who have acquired it, still they must be wilfully blind who do - 
bt discover its utility, as a labour and time saving urt; especially 
hen the time necessary to its acquisition is reduced to a few hours, and 
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on o ae expense is brought within the ability of all. It is not, however, to be 
ret of  gmuPposed, that every individual who acquires a knowledge of the theory, 
Fcien ill be able to report the language of the most rapid speaker. Nor is there 


ne in ten thousand, who will ever be called to the station of a Gurney, or 
Gales ; still, most persons may find it pleasant and convenient, to. write 
wo, three, or four times as fast as they are enabled to, by the common 

method. And such degrees of facility may be easily obtained, in the 
purse of a few hours or days. 
With these introductory remarks, this seventh and stereotype edition is 
Ssubmitted to the American public, 
By their humble servant, 

MARCUS T. C. GOULD. 
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“ INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tue learner, being supplied with a small blank book, 
about the size of this work, without ruling, should pro- 
ceed to write the stenographic alphabet, as exhibited in 
the opposite plate, No.2. = 

ist. Commence with the character standing for s, and 


write it across the page, from left to right, repeating the ‘A 


letter s s s—and in the same manner, write and repeat 
t, d, r, &c. to the end of the alphabet. ' 

2nd. Proceed to write the whole over again, repeating 
not only the letters which the characters represent, but 
also the words standing at their right, till the whole are [am 
familiar, and well fixed in the memory—thus, b stands ha 
for be, by, been; d, stands for do, did, done; p, for peace, 
person, power, &c. During this exercise, the learner 
should endeavour to copy the characters in length, pro- 
portion, inclination, &c. beginning and ending, according 
to rules for making the characters, page 11; at the same 
time, striving to increase the facility of execution as far as 


practicable. 
3rd. Without ruling, write from left to right the con- 
tents of the table of joining, as seen in plates 4 and 5; 


observing that one at the top of the page, and 
another at the right or left, are properly joined in the Ii 
angle of meeting—the top letter being always made first. F 
The learner, when joining these characters, should repeat I 
to — a Reagmagge - gs te ba db, biel gb, wed 
Example. Under m, against 1, ml are properly join 
--under 1, and against m, lm are joined, and so of the 
other characters. a 
4th. After reading with attention the rules for spelling 
- and writing, go on to copy the contents of the several 
plates in their regular order, carefully co ing every 
doubtful character, with the rules and »explanations, till 
“the whole system is familiar, which will, probably be inf 
the course of half a dozen lessons. From this time, the 
theory being familiar; short-hand will-be an amusement J 
and convenience; and the ee without other § 
instruction or stu Sagas sy errseng practice, almost 
any degree of facility which he may desire. *% 
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STENOGRAPHY. 11 


Rules for making the Characters. 
st Class.—Make s to the right, t down, d downward, r upward, 
downward. : 
i Class.—Make k q and n from left to right, ch and g j down- 
rd. 
3d Class.—Make the circle first in all cases. 
"Ath Class.—Make the hook or quadrant first in all cases, except 
as, this always ends with the hook. {(‘7= For double letters 
e the line longer, or the circle larger. 


Rules for joining Characters. 
ake one letter as if no other were to be made, and then with- 
lifting the pen, make the next as if the first had not been made, 
serving to turn in that way which is most simple and easy , but 
the line always take the same direction from the circle. 


| Rules for Spelling. 
© 1. Use no vowelsin spelling, except when distinctly sounded at 
me beginning and end of words. Example, entity att, chastity 
istt, obey oba, away awa, pay pa, lay la, say sa. 
. Omaall sjient letters. Ex. Light lit, sight sit, night nit, 
=S. When two letters sound like any one, use that one in their 
bad. Ex. Laugh, lauf, physic, fysic, Utica Utk, empty mt. 
54. The letter c must be supplied by Binds. Ez. Comply kom- 
y, celestial selestial, receiver reseiver. 
5. H may frequently be omitted as follows. Bx. Behold beold, 
w ow, highway iway, heaven even, help “r 
6. Ph and gh are never written in short hand, as they are al- 
ys sounded like f or v, (when not silent,) and therefore repre- 
nted by these characters. Ez. Enough enuf, tough tuf, Phila- 
phia Filadelfia, philosophy filosofy, Stephen Steven. 
7. When double consonants occur, use only one; but if a vowel 
7 Mitervene, use both. Ex. Restlessness restlesnes, commendation 
Bomendation, memory mmory, people pple. 
8. B and w may be omitted, as follows. Ex. Number numer, 
umber encumer, slumber slumer, answer anser. 
9. The ch character is only used where it has its natural sound, 
in charm, church, chapter, choice. Where ch have the sound 
k or sh, let these signs be used. 
10. Let zbe represented by s in all cases; but to distinguish it, 
the mark be made thicker than for s. 


REMARKS.—Although this method of s _ ma ear 
ficult to the higlounne ben is assured, thet pea e ans ceive 
Bmiliar in a few hours, and that without injuring his common 
elling. To do this pronounce words distinctly and rapidly, 
aining for short hand nothing put the most prominent sounds; 
wl ae envy; ntt, for entity ; Idr, for elder; fisfr, for philoso- 
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Rules for Writing. .. 2 

1. Provide a good Oe en on Gee 
2. When a vowel is to be written make a small dot, and if it belong (),_ 
particular word, let it stand near that word, at the or left. ;. 
3. Do not lift the pen ina. word, qxnepe sa; waite @ Pree, Sermptaation, «5 
Vowel. a 
4. Make the character y, for the we your, year ; and at the begir, 
ng of words, Lut never atthe ast end, as tis there a vowel and rej: 
sen a . -” ig 
5. At the beginning of words use r for recon, recom ; m for multi, magn 
k for contra, contri, counter ; ni for inter, intro, enter; s for satis, super, 
circum; t for trans. %t must be remembered, that all these sign” 
should be made smail, and placed just hefore the word, but not joined to i: 
For under, beneath, below, make a small circle , below the line of writing. 
for on, upon, over, and above, make it ° over the line; for before make it i 
the line o; for up and down make a small dot or touch above * or below © 
as the case requires. . 


Pig eee 
Tote} Cl Sats 


"=~ 9 =e 7 





6. At the end of words, a scratch through the last letter is tive; ado 
p verted A 0 eet ee yf Damen above is tions, sions, © 
cians ; t it is? ; W, it is ings, ougey ungs ; ii” 

i lay ty arizona ouch ~ abenes tl 


at 
thus * it is ity, 
cial ; and the same touch . w_is less, fess, ress ; and without 


th~ following letters stay be used for some of the frequent ending _ 

n for ness, b for ble or bles, for ment Or ments, 8 for self uw 

selves, f for fu, ference, W for ward, sh for ship, and for-tous, cous,” 
, tus. 


figures to represent num! but make them larger tha: 
haracters, that they may be readily . ; 
8. ‘Fhe common marks for n may all he in short hand, c1- © 
iod, which be taken for a vowel. But the followin ~ 
spe —-when a@ seh-) 
and fet each paragrap) 
. Long words may often be represented by two or three of their leadin 
eonsonants, or by their initials, when the sense is clear ; and in most lon: | 
sentences a number of small words may be dropped, without impairin — 
icuity of the sentence. % 
L a word or sentence is immediately repeated, write it once, ani 
draw a line under it for the repetition. If it be asentence, and not repeated 
till'something else occur, write a word or two and make the \y for &c. 


Rule for Reading. : 
word is not known at proceed to speak each letter of 
Secdhie~thae ; uy'v, wien poemeaaied 

as rapidly as ; n, Vv, W. nv, | 

word envy—n, t, t, pronounced ntt, w give the worl — 
ould be —f, i, s, f,r, or fisfr, would be readily recog: 


; and the same of all other words. 

of this system are simple and few, ani 
at sight, like the letters of our common Alphabet, qd 
the case, the sense of the subject will render the reading sure 7 
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Psaum VII.—See Plate VII. 
1. O Lorp my God, in thee do I put my trust: save 
0b mGan hdiI ptm wt we 
ne from all them that persecute me, and deliver me: 
n frm 4 thm th pret m n dhr m | 
2. Lest he tear my soul like a lion, rending it in 
Lit h tr m-~sl le @ In rnd tn 
ieces, while there is none to deliver. 
wl thr s nn to divr 
3. O Lonp my God, if I have done this; if there be 
oLmGfih dad te f tr 6b 
niquity in my hands; 
ing’? n m ans 
4. If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 
fIh reordd evl ¢ im th wsat p 
With me: (yea, I have delivered him that without cause 
o m yaotTh dilrd im th wt kse 
8s mine enemy :) 
mm nme 
5. Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; yea, 
Lt th nme pret m sl n th & ya 


pt him tread duwn my life upon the earth, and lay mine 


wm trd . mill rth n la mn _ 

onour in the dust. Selah. 

onr th dst Sla 

6. Arise, O Lorp, in thine anger, lift up thyself 
Ars O L wn thn i- 

ecause of the rage of mine enemies: and awake for me 

bks f th rge f mn nms n awk frm 

0 the judgment that thou hast commanded. 

p0 th ggm™t th thou ast kmndd 

7. So shall the congregation of the people compass 
So sh th kngrg*™ ff th ppi — kempai.ce 

ee about: for their sakes therefore return thou on high. 

th abt fr thr sks thrfr rtrn tho ? hk 

| 8. The Lorn shall judge the people: judge me, O 
Th L sh jg th = ppl jE om 

DBD, according to my righteousness, and according to 

L  akrd™ to m risne n akrd to 

bine integrity that is in me. 


nigr'y th «nm 
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9. Oh, let the wickedness of the wicked come to ay 
O lt th wkd so wkd km to » 
end; but establish the just: for the righteous God trict) 
ni bt stblsh th jst fr th rt™ G  tnth 
the hearts and reins. 
th arts n rns 
10. My defence is of God, which saveth the upright 
M din sf G w suth th ° ri 
in heart. 
n art 
11. God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry with 
G jth th reve n G sngry w 
the wicked every day. 
th wkd evry da 
12. If he turn not, he will whet his sword; he hath 
fh trn nt h wi wt 8s srd h ath 
bent his bow and made it ready. 
bnt s bo n md t rdy 
13. He hath also prepared for him the instruments o/ 
H ath Iso prprd fr im th nsty>™ f 
death ; he ordaineth fi 


~~ 
. re 


0 acheter sivas 
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ashe rm a~ 
So | Sane PEPE RIN We I RCE eS ys ae 
Pg eg = me aneteatenane 


is arrows against the persecutors. 
dth kh ordnth s arws agnst th  prsgirs 
i4. Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, and hath 
Bld kh _— trolth w ing’ n ath 
conceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 
knsod = =omschf = 6nlbrt) = frth = fisd 
15. He made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen int 
av Homd apt n dgd t ni ss fn | 
the ditch which he made. 
th dch w h md : 
16. His mischief shall return upon his own head, an 
s mschf sh rtrn ° 8 on hd »n 
his violent dealing shall come down upon his own pate. 
s wnt dP sh km. ° 8 on pt 
17. I will praise the Lorp according to his 
I. wl prs, th L akrd™® §=«to 5 
righteousness: and will sing praise to the name of the 
prteruntiom n wi si® prs to th nm f th 
Lorp most high. 
CL mst hi 
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STENOGRAPHY. 


PSALM LXXXVI. 


A Prayer of David.—See plate 8. 


i. Bow down thine ear, O Lord, hear me; for 
I am poor and needy. 

2. Preserve my soul, for I am holy: O thou 
my God, save thy servant that trusteth in thee. 

3. Be mercifyl unto me, O Lord: for I cry 
unto thee daily. 

4. Rejoice the soul of thy servant: for unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. , 

5. For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to for- 
give; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that 
call upon thee. 

6. Give ear, O Lord, unto my prayer; and 
attend to the voice of my supplications. 

7. In the day of my trouble I will call upon 
thee: for thou wilt answer me. -« : 

8. Among the,gods there is none like ynto 
thee, O Lord; nejther are there any works like 
unto thy works. ; 

9. All nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship, before thee, O Lord; and 
shall glorify thy name. 

10. For thou art great, and doest wondrous 
things: thou art God alone. 

11. Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk 
in thy truth: unite my heart to fear thy name. 

12. I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with 
all my heart: and I will glorify thy name for 
evermore. 

13. For great is thy mercy toward me: and 
a hast delivered my soul from the lowest 

ell. 
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14. O God, the proud are risen against me, 
and the assemblies of violent men have sought 
after my soul; and have not set thee before 
them. 

15. But thou, O Lord, art'a God full of com. 
passion, and gracious, long-suffering, and plen- 
teous in mercy and truth. 

i6. O turn unto me, and have mercy upon 
me; give thy strength unto thy servant, and save 
the son of thine handmaid. ~ 

17. Show me a token for good; that they 
which hate me may see it, and be ashamed; be- 
cause thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and com- 
forted me. 


——_ 


Acts oF THE AposTLES.—Cuap. XXVI. 


See plates 9 and 10. 


iJ 
1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul 
stretched forth the hand, and answered for 
himself: P 
2. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day before 


_ thee; touching all the things whereof I am ac- 


cused of the Jews: 

3. Especially because I know thee to be ex- 
pert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. as 

4. My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at Je- 
rusalem, know all the Jews; ’ 

5. Which knew me from the beginning, if 
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they would testify, that after the most straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 

6. And now I stand, and am judged, for the 
hope ef the promise made of God unto our fa- 
thers: 

7. Unto which promise our’twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, 
I am accused of the Jews. 

8. Why should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead? 

9. I verily thought with myself, that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

10. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. 

11. And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities. 

12. Whereupon, asI went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 
13. At mid-day, O king, I saw in the way, a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them which 

journeyed with me. 

14. And, when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying 
in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. 
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-15. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
he said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 

16. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for | 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness, both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee ; 

17, Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

18. To oper their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

19. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 

20. But showed, first unto them of Damascus 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance. 

21. For these causes the Jews caught me in 
the temple, and went about to kill me. 

22. Having, therefore, obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 
small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say 
should come; 

23. That Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should show light unto the people, 
and to the Gentiles. 

24. And as he thus spake for himself, Festus 
said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- 

self; much learning doth make thee mad. 
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14. O God, the proud are risen against me, 
and the assemblies of violent men have sought 
after my soul; and have not set thee before 
them. - | 
15. But thou, O Lord, art a God full of com. 
passion, and gracious, long-suffering, and plen- 
teous in mercy and truth. 

16. O turn unto me, and have mercy upon 
me; give thy strengtii unto thy servant, and save 
the son of thine handmaid. ~ 

17. Show me a token for good; that they 
which hate me may see it, and be ashamed; be- 
cause thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and com- 
forted me. 


ad 


Acts oF THE AposTLES.—Cuap. XXVI. 


See plates 9 and 10. 


1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul 
stretched forth the hand, and answered for 
himself: ‘ 

2. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day beforé 


_ thee, touchiny; all the things whereof I am ac- 


cused of the Jews: 

3. Especially because I know thee to be ex- 
pert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. 

4. My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at Je- 
rusalem, know all the Jews; : 
5. Which knew me from the beginning, if 
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they would testify, that after the most straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 

6. And now I stand, and am judged, for the 
hope cf the promise made of God unto our fa- 
thers: 

7. Unto which promise ourtwelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, 
I am accused of the Jews. 

8. Why should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead? 

9. I verily thought with myself, that I ought 
to do many thing's contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

10. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. 

11. And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities. 

12. Whereupon, asI went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 

13. At mid-day, O king, I saw in the way, a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them which 
journeyed with me. 

14. And, when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying 
in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. 
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-15. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And 
he said, I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 

16. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness, both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee; 

17. Delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, 

18. To open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

19. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision: 

20. But showed, first unto them of Damascus 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts 
of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance. 

2i. For these causes the Jews caught me in 
the temple, and went about to kill me. 

22. Having, therefore, obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 
small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say 
should come; 

23. That Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should show light unto the people, 
and to the Gentiles. 

24. And as he thus spake for himself, Festus 

said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self; much learning doth make thee mad. 
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STENOGRAPHY.- 19 


25. But he said, I am not mad, most noble 


estus, but speak forth the words of truth and . 


soberness. 
26. For the king knoweth of these things, be- 


ore whom also I speak freely: for I am per- 
suaded that none of these things are hidden 
rom him: for this thing was not done in a cor- 
er. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
»hets ? I know that thou believest. 

28. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
hou persuadest me to be a Christian. 

29. And Paul said, I would to God, that not 
pnly thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
mavere both almost and altogether such as I am, 
pxcept these bonds. , - 

30. And, when he had thi8‘spoken, the king 
ose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they 
mhat sat with them. | 

31. And when they were gone aside, they 
alked between themselves, saying, This man 
joeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This 

an might have been set at liberty, if he had 
tot appealed unto Cesar. 


The learner has been already led by regular gradations, from the most 
bimple elements of short hand, to the writing of plain scripture language; 
n which he has seen a full application of the characters, as the 
sentatives of certain words when alone, and as letters for spelling and 
writing in all other cases. 

It will now be necessary to attend more particularly to the use of some 
bf these characters, to denote such beginnings and endings of words, as 
are found to occur most frequently. rules 5 and 6, and y 
Jon On pages 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, and the following plates. 

Much of the beauty, ease and elegance of this art, depends on a proper 
application of this portion of the theory, especially in forensic, a- 
ve, and ar style. As a proof of this, let the reader compare the 
requency of prefixes and terminations in Washington’s speech, with 
hose found in scripture language. 


ll 
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PREFIXES AND TERMINATIONS EXEMPLIFIED, 





PREFIXES IN ITALIC. | SHORT HAND, 4 
counteract counterpoise countersign — 9.9 °4 45 
multiply magnitude magnify et, Ge ik 
intercede intercept introduce i a 
enterprise entertain interfere “F- “LY 
transfer transmit  transgress Vy No te 
recommend reconcile  reconduct “7% %-Ss+b 


satisfy superfine circumstance ~~ ~\, ~V~ 
overtake overthrow aboveboard SH "f ‘ay 
undertake understand undermine Wo x °S¥ 
downward upward upanddown « ‘*™ 
upright downright downandup ““ A. 
° > >d 


Hie ore after C. 
hn P te po fe et pee. 
yd #ERMINATIONS IN ITALIC. SHORT HAND. 


nation _— session politician me me HY 
nations sessions _ politicians u <= % 


“w@, 





king thing wing ~ 0 SY 

kings things wings al op 

bravely _ boldly manly WW Yzey 

fidelity formality humility rn 
. Wwaluable revocable palpable RmH 


atonement refinement assignment ‘(9=“\%- *"% 
fulness boldness _ greatness MH WH 
himself yourself thyself “o- SY C 
backward forward toward Wrynvw & 
mindful hopeful faithful an a eg 
conference inference circumference “\'°* ~ 

" righteous. virtuous genius A>Vi2 2 | 
' | 
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executive deceptive argumentative  “f “+ 
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The Close of Life. —By Buarn.—See plates 11 and 12. 


. WaeEn we contemplate the close of life ; the termi- 
@ation of man’s designs and hopes; the silence that now 
@eigns among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, 
@r so gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at 
ce awful and tender? What heart but then warms with 
he glow of humanity? In whose eye does not the tear 
ather, on revolving the fate of passing and short-lived 
an? . 
| Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
en of his wearisome life. No more shall he aaa under 
he load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the 
olent calls of the master, from whom he received his 
anty wages. No more shall he be raised from needful 
nber on his bed of straw, nor be hurried away from his 
pmely meal, to undergo the repeated labours of the day.- 
While his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor 
d decayed neighbours are carrying him thither,if 9) 
pod for us to think, that this man too was our bes): 
at for him the aged and destitute wife, and the ace 
ildren, now weep; that, neglected as he yes § 


forld, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound undemiiie = 
g, and a worthy heart; and is now carried by angels 


st in Abraham’s bosom. 
: At no great distance from him, the grave is open to 
ceive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with 
phasis in the parable, ‘ the rich man also died, and was 
ed.” He also died. His riches prevented not his 
aring the same fate with the poor man; perhaps, ras 
xury, they accelerated hisdoom. Then, indeed, *‘ the 
ourners go about the streets;” and, while, in all the Pp 
d magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his i 
™patient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
th jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about 
e division of his substance. 
_., One day, we see carried along, the coffin of the 
iling infant; the flower just nipped, as it began to blos- 
m in the parent’s view: and the next day, we behold 
€ young man, or young woman, of blooming form and 





















‘ and fall. He has‘seen peace and war succeeding in 
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promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While the 
funeral is attended by a numerous unconcerned company, 
who are discoursing to one another about the news of the 
day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let our thoughts rathe 
follow to the house of mourning, and represent to then. 
selves what is passing there. 

There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in 
their little society; and with tears in their eyes, looking ty 
the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial 
that presents itself of their departed friend. By such atten. 
tion to the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts 
will be gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in 
old age, and after a long career of life, has, in full matu 
rity, sunk at last into rest. As we are going along, to the 
mansion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to 
discourse, of all the changes which such a person has seen 
during the course of his life. He has passed, it is likely, 

varieties of fortune. He has experienced pro. 
perity and adversity: He has seen families and kindreds 



































urm; the face of his country undergoing many al. 
; and the very city in which he dwelt, rising, in 
@ man Jr, new around him. 

After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
successionof men. <A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth.—Thus passes the world away. Through- 
out all ranks and conditions, ‘ one generation passeth, and 
another generation cometh;’ and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding pil- 

ims. O vain and inconstant world! 0O fleeting and tran- 
sient life! When will the sons of men learn to think of 
thee as they ought? When will they learn humanity from 
the .afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wis 
dom, from the sense of their own fugitive state? 
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riract from "vesident Washington's Speech to the 
first American Congress, April 30, 1789.* 


See Plates 13 and 14. 


impres"™ 3, Which I have, in obedi- 
‘he public summons, repaired to the present 
+ would be peculiar” improper to omit in this | 
fi*™ act, my fervent supplica*™ to that Alm’? 
* who rules °** universe, who presides in_the 
yuncils of na“ and whose providen“™ aids can 
pp” every human defect, that his benedic** may 
onsecrate to the liberties and happi*™ of the people 
f the United States, a govern™™ instituted by fneni-- 
‘* and may ena”® every instru™™ employed in 
s administra" to execute with success, the func- 
™ allotted to his charge. In tender'® this homage to 
e great Author of every public and private good, 
assure my that it expresses your senti™* not 
pss than my own; nor those of my fellow-citizens at 
brge less than either. No people can be bound to 
knowledge and adore the invisi** hand, which con- 
mucts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
nited States. Every step by which they have ad- 


* The small type in this speech, distinguish such words and 
arts of words, as are represented by particular signs. 


























~and which, in defin® your powers, designates 
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vanced to the character of an independent na*™ seeny 
to have been distinguished by some token of provi. 
den™ agency. And in the important revolu'” jug 
accomplished in the system of their united govern™ 


the tranquil delibera"™” and voluntary consent of ss 


many distinct commun from which the even 
has resulted, cannot be compared with the mew 


by which most govern™” have been a : 


without some return of p*™ gratitude al™ wi 
hum’ anticipa"" of the future bless’® which th 
past seem to presage. These reflec*™ arising 0 
of the present crisis, have forced them*'™ too str’ 
my mind to be suppressed. You will join with o 
I trust, in think'*® that there are none gasertne influenc 
of which, the proceed® of a new and free goven 
mt.can more auspi*™” commence. 

By the article establish'* the execu"” depart 
it is made the duty of the president “ to "°"mend! 
your considera” such measures as he shall juds 
necessary and expedient.” The “stances 
which I now meet you, will acquit me from “™ 
that subject further than to refer you to the gre 
constitut‘°™*) charter ..3,, Which we are assemble 


objects to which your atten” is to be given. It! 


be more consistent with those “stances, and | 
more congen™ with the feel® which actuate 1 
to substitute in place of a ™™menda‘” of partict! 
measures, the tribute that is due to the talents, ! 
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rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn the charac 
ters selected to devise and adopt them. In these 
honoura”® qualifica‘*™ I behold the surest pledges, 
that as one side, no lec® prejudices or attach™™ 
no separate views nor party animos® will misdirect 
the comprehensive and equ” eye which ought to 
watch °* this great assemblage of commun" and 
inttestgs: So ™” another, that the found“ of our 
na policy will be laid in the pure and immuta’” 
principles of private mor™’’ and the pre-eminence 
of a free govern™™ be exemplified by all the attributes 
which can win the affec*™ of its citizens, and com- 
mand the respect of the world. 

I dwell ® this prospect with every “fact which 
an ardent love for my country can inspire; since 
there is no truth more thorough” established than 
that there exists in the economy and course_of 
nature an indissoluble union between virtue and 
happi*”—between duty and advantage—between 
the genuine maxims of an honest and ™*“nim™ 
policy, and the solid re’ of public prosper” and 
felic’ Since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
that the propi*™ smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected ® a na"™ that disregards the etern™ rules of 
order and right, which Heaven it*”’ has ordained. 
And since the preserva” of the sacred fire of liber” 
and the destiny of the republican model of govern™* 
are just’ considered as deep” perhaps as fin”” staked, 
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oa experi“ entrusted to the hands of the American 
people. 

Instead of ,,s-tak" particular ™"menda™ jp 
which I could be guided by no lights derived from 
offi opportun I shall again give way to my entire 
confidence in your discern™™ in pursuit of the public 
good: for I assure myself that whilst you care” 
avoid every altera"”® which might endanger the bene- 
fits of an united and effec"? govern™ or which 
ought to await the future lessons of experience, a 
reverence for the characteristic rights of freemen, 
and.a regard for the public harmony, will sufficient” 
influence your delibera*™ ° ques“ how far the 
former can be more impregna”’ fortified, or the latter 
be safe” and more advantage™? promoted. — 

Hav thus imparted to you my senti™” as they 
have been awakened by the occa™ which br'® us 
together, I shall take my present leave; but not 
without resort'* once more to the benign Parent of Hm 
the human race, in hum”®* supplica‘” that since he 

“has been pleased to favour the American people 
with opportun* for deliberat? in perfect tranqu'”’ 
and disposi*™ for decid'® with unparalleled unanim’’ 
°° a form of govern™™ for the secur"? of their union, 
and the advance™™ of their happi™* so his divine 
bless** may be equ“ conspic*™ in the enlarged 
views, the temperate consulta” and the wise 
measures ® which the success of this govern’ 
‘must depend. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In Congress, Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 
See plates 15 and 16. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
© clare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by . 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. ‘That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
s from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of 
those ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes. 
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and accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But whenaf 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invs- 
riably the same object, evinces a design, to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present king of*Great Britain, is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be submit: § 
ted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended § 

_ in their operation till his assent should be obtained; 

and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to then. He has refused to pass other laws # 
for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature—a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
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nusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repos- 
tory of their public records, for the sole purpose of 
Yatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
Yor opposing with manly firmness, his invasions on 

he rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
egislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
wturned to the people at large for their exercise, the 
state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
Zfor naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and rais- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
5 powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
|payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
§ 2mmies, without the consent of our legislatures. 


c 2 
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ma’ experi™ entrusted to the hands of the American 
people. 

Instead of ,sertak'® particular ™"menda™ jp 
which I could be guided by no lights derived from 
offi opportun™ I shal! again give way to my entire 
confidence in your discern™" in pursuit of the public 
good: for I assure myself that whilst you care” 
avoid every altera*® which might endanger the bene- 
fits of an united and effect” govern™™ or which 
ouzht to await the future lessons of experience, a 
reverence for the characteristic rights of freemen, 
and.a regard for the public harmony, will sufficient” 
influence your delibera*™ °* ques“ how far the 
former can be more impregna”® fortified, or the latter 
be safe” and more advantage™” promoted. = 

Hav thus imparted to you my senti®™ as they 
have been awakened by the occa which br us 
together, I shall take my present leave; but not 
without resort'* once more to the benign Parent of 
the human race, in hum? supplica"™ that since he 

“has been pleased to favour the American people 
with opportun* for deliberat'’ in perfect tranqu'”’ 
and disposi“ for decid'* with unparalleled unanim”’ 
°° a form of govern™™ for the secur’ of their union, 
and the advance™™ of their happi™* so his divine 
bless"* may be equ” conspic*™ in the enlarged 
views, the temperate consulta“ and the wise 
measures. which the suecess of this govern™™ 
‘must depend. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In Congress, Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 
See plates 15 and 16. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
clare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by . 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; ,that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. ‘That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
Bany form of government becomes destructive of 
those ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes. 
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and accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when; ff 
long train of abuses end usurpations, pursuing inva- 
riably the same object, evinces a design, to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present king of'Great Britain, is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, al} having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be submit- 
ted to a candid world. 

He aas refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
_ in their operation till his assent should be obtained; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. He has refused to pass other laws 
for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature—a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
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ynusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repos- 
itory of their public records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 
} He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposing with manly firmness, his invasions on 
the rights of the people. 
He has refused, for a long time after such dissolu- 


. Btions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 


B legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
turned to the people at large for their exercise, the 
state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and rais- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 
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He has effected to render the military independent 
of, and superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unac. 
knowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troop 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish. 
ment for any murders which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of | 
trial by jury: 

For, transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for 
pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in 
a neighbouring province, establishing therein an arb: 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so a 
to render it at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our mos 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the form: 
of our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us i 
all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring 
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ys out of his protection, and waging war agai 






us. 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 


our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 

Shead of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken cap- 
tive on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country; become the executioners of their friends 

Hand brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 

‘Bi tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms: our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
| British brethren. We have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have re- 
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minded them of the circumstances of our emigratio; 
and settlement here. We have appealed to their p,. 
tive justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common kindred to disavoy 
these usurpations, which would inevitably interrup 
our connexions and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity, 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity whieh 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hol 
the rest of mankind—enemies in war, in peace friends, | 
We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by 
the authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these united colo & 
niés are, and of right ought to be, free and indepen¢- 
ent states; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain, is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; and that as free and 
independent States, they have full power to levy war, 


conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 3% 


merce, and to do all otker acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protec: 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 
JOHN HANCOCK. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO PROMOTE LEGIBILITY. 33 


The learner may sometimes find it convenient, in the 
writing of proper names and words not in common use, 
to be more explicit in relation to vowels, diphthongal 
sounds, and doubtful consonants; for which purpose the 
following instructions are given. They will, however, be 
found less necessary, as the writing and reading become 
more familiar, and should only be used to prevent ob- 


scurity. 
RULES. 
ist. As a, I, O, are the only vowels ever used alone, 


they may be easily distinguished as follows, .« i ; that is, 


a above, Lin the centre, and O below, the line of writing. 


2d. At the beginning and end of words make use 
*aore 


of the same distinctions, -i ory 
~coru 


3d. To show certain omitted vowels in the middle of 


words, place a comma over the word as follows, thus: 
,foracre . -foriory . *foroora 





ath. For diphthongal sounds place the comma under 
the word, as follows, =~ for ou; and —— for oy. 


d r 
v | be made heavi- | f 
q { er than 2 


¢ j 


Arbitrary Characters. ' 


Enough has been already said in relation to Arbitrary 
Characters, and therefore a single remark mist et 
The Compiler of this work, after having learned, # cat 
expense of memory, some hundreds of arbitrary si 
has at length abandoned the whole, except the follow- 


mg; © The world P 


+ Jesus Christ These are so very 
Xx Christianity 4 appropriate as not to 


be soon forgotten 
% Christia Yeligion { 


5th. In doubtful cases, let 
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34 SHORT HAND SHORTENED. \ 


The p ing system is complete in itself, and hag no 
dependance on the following instruction. It is, therefore 
earnestly recommended that beginners have nothing to 
do with short hand shortened, till they are quite familia 
with short hand. They may then increase their facility 
of ae by adding other links to the chain of abbrevia- 
tion, without wer orem, Kou which precede. 

The learner will here discover no characters with which 
he is not already familiar; although, from the manner in 
which they are made and located, they receive additiona] 
powers. And, notwithstanding the instruction here given 
1s considered quite sufficient, still, the learner may, upon 
the same plan, go much farther by the use of other steno- 
graphic letters above or below the line—and all this, 
without material encroachment upon the fundamental 
age ge of the system; but it is no more necessary 

r the common stenographer, than conick sections or 
fluxions to the humble arithmetician. 


Instructions. 
1st. Make an inverted M «, for him, am, most. 

s “« p f * peculiar, people, practical. 

* “« h# “ hand, heart, how. 

“ “« b « “ but, because, believe. 

6 « ] &% * Jaw, live, large. 

“ “« we ** was, what, without. 

“¢ “« thy “ them, then, this. 

$s * jous™ “ virtuous, righteous, religious. 
4), Make a horizontal touch — aboye the line of wri- 
ting for ‘and the, or by the; and the same touch — below 
the line for in the, or of the. 


3d. Make two dots “ above the line of writing, for 
for the, or from the; and the same ,, below the line, for 
with the, or was the. 


Remark.—When signs are placed above or below the § 
line, to represent a word or words, they should not stand 5; 


near the eding or following words, lest they should 
be taken for parts thereof. 
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isr Cuap. oF Genesis.—See Plate 17. 


|. In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. 

2. And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 

3s. And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light. 

4. And God saw the light, that it was good > 
snd God divided the light from the darkness. 

5. And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And the evening and 
the morning were the first day. 

6. And God said, Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. | 

7. And God made the firmament, and di- 
ided the waters which were under the firma- 

mment, from the waters which were above the 
wirmament: and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament Heaven. 
‘And the evening and the morning were the se- 

ond day. 

9. And God said, Let the waters under the 
1eaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
et the dry land appear: and it was so. 

10. And God called the dry land Earth; and 
he gathering together of the waters called he 
seas: and God saw that it was good. 

il. And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
brass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
fielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
tself, upon the earth: and it was so. 

12, And the earth brought forth grass, and 
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herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tre 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his 
kind: and God saw that it was good. | 

13. And the evening and the morning were 
the third day. 

14. And God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heaven, to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years: 

15. And let them be for lights in the firma. 
ment of the heaven, to give light upon the earth: 
and it was so. 

16. And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night: he made the stars also. 

i7. And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 

18. And to rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the darkness: 
and God saw that it was good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were 
the fourth day. 

20. And God said, Let the waters bring forth # 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven. | 

21. And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and 
every winged fowl after his kind: and God saw 
that it was good. bs 

22. And God blessed them, saying, Be fruit§ |* 
ful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; |< 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. 








23. And the evening and the morning wert * 


the fifth day. 
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' 94. And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his 
kind: and it was so. 
25. And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
very thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind: and God saw that it was good. 
26. And God said, Let us make man in our 
, after our likeness; and let them have. 
jominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
owl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all - 
he earth, and over every creeping thing that 
reepeth upon the earth. 
27. So God created man in his own image; 
n the image of God created he him; male and 
emale created he them. 
28. And God blessed them; and God said 
mto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
lenish the earth, and subdue it; and have do- 
linion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
owl of the air, and over every living thing that 
noveth upon the earth. 
29. And God said, Behold, I have given 
ry herb bearing seed, which i is upon the face 
all the earth, and every tree, in the which is 

i¢ fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall 
for meat. 

$0. And to every beast of the earth, and to 

try fowl of the air, and to every thing that 

eepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 

e given every green herb for meat: and it 
as. SO. 

31. And God saw every thing that he had 

de, and, behold, it was very good. And the 
ning and the morning were the sixth day. 


D 








VOCABULARY. 


To make this little work as useful to the learner as its limits will per- 
mit, a collection of maxims, words and phrases is here subjoined, for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the Latin and French, from 

= which they are selected. They may be written in shot hand, the same 
as English, but should be distinguished by a line drawn over them. 


Ab tnitio.—From the beginning. 
Ab origine.—F rom the origin. 
Aborigines.—The first inhabitants of a country—as the /ndiens in 
America. 
| Accedas ad curiam.—You may approach the court, 
Ac etiam.—And also. d 
—— personalis moritur cum persona.—A personal action dies with 
€ person. 
yy nemini facit injuriam.—No one shall be injured through the 


" Actus legis nulli facit injuriam.—The act of the law does injary to no 
man 


Actus, me invito factus, non est meus actus.—An act done against my 
will is not my act. 

Actus non facit reum, nist mens sit rea.—The act does not make a 

an guilty, unless the mind be also guilty. 

Ad eundem.—-To the same. 

Ad finem.—To the end.—Or the conclusion. 

Ad infinitum.—To infinity. 

Ad interim.—In the meanwhile. 

Ad libitum.—At pleasure. 

Ad quod damnum.—-To what damage. 

Ad referendum.—To be farther considered. 

Adscriptus glebe.—Attached to the soil. 

Ad valorem.—According to the value. 

Affirmatim.—In the affirmative. 

A fn. French.--To the end. 

A fortiori.—With stronger reason. 

i la mode. Fr.—According to the fashion. 

Alias.—Otherwise, as Robinson alias Robson. 

Alibi.—Elsewhere. 

Alma mater.—A benign mother. 

Alumni.—Those who have received their education at a college, are 

alled alumni of that college. / 

Amor patrie.—The love of our country. 

Anno Domini.--In the year of our Lord. 

Inno mundi.—In the year of the world. 

Ante bellum.—Before the war. 

A posteriori.—F rom the latter. 

A priori.--From the former--in the first instance. 

Aqua fortis.—Strong water.— Agua regia.—Royal water 
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Arcana wmperii.—State secrets.—The mysteries of gover: 
Arcanum.—A secret.—The grand arcanum—the ph 
Argumentum ad crumenam.—An argument to the purse. 
Argumentum ad hominem.—An argument to the man. 
Argumentum ad judicium.—An argument to the judgment. 
Assumpsit.—He assumed—he took upon him to pay. 
Audi alteram partem.—Hear the other party. 

Aula Regis.—The king’s court. 

Beau monde. Fr.—The gay world.—The world of fashion. 
Bona fide.—In good faith.—Actually, in reality. 
Bonhommie. ¥'r.—Goodnature. 

Bon mot. Fr.—A good word.—A witticism. 

Bonus.—A consideration for something received. 

Cetera desunt.—T he remainder is wanting. 

Canaiile. Fr.—The rabble—the swinish multitude. 

Cap 4 pié. Norm. Fr.—From head to foot. 
Capias.—You may take. 

Capias ad re: , um.—You take to answer. 

Capias aa satisfaciendum.—You take to satisfy. 

Carte blanche. Fr.—A blank sheet of paper. 

Casus omissus.—An omitted case. 

Caveat actor.—Let the actor or doer beware. 

Caveat emptor.—Let the buyer beware. 

Chef d@euvre. Ft.—A master piece.—An unrivalled performance. 
Cognovit actionem.—He has acknowledged the action. 
Comitas inter gentes.—Politeness between natious. 
Compos mentis.—A man of a sound and composed mind. 
Consensus facit legem.—Consent makes the law. 

Coram nobis.—Before us. 

. Fr.—The diplomatic body., 

Coup d’essai. ¥F'r.—A first essay.—An attempt. 

Coup de main. Fr.—A sudden or bold enterprise. 

Cui bono?—To what (or for whose) good—sc. will it tend? 
Cui malo?—To what evil—sc. will it tend? 
Data.—Things granted. 

Début. Fr.—First appearance—on the stage, in public life, &c. &c. 
De die in diem.—F rom day to day. 

Dedimus potestatem.—We have given power. 

De facto.—From the fact. 

De jure.—From the law. 

De mal en pis. Fr.—From bad to worse. 

De nove.—Anew.—To commence de novo. 

Depét. Fr.—A store or magazine. 

Dernier resort. Fr.—The last resource. 
Desideratum.—A thing desired. . 
Desperandum.—A thing, or event, to be despaired of. 
Dictum de dicto.—Report upon hearsay.— Vague report. 
Dies datus.—The day given. 

Dies faustus.—A lucky day. 

Dies infaustus.—An unlucky day. 

Distringas.—You may distrain. 

Droit des gens. Fr.—The law of nations. 

Ducit amor patrie.—The love of my country leads me. 
Durante bene placito.—D our good pleasure. 
Durante vita.—During life.—A clause in letters t. 
E converso.—Reversing the order—of a proposition. 


Corps Sripnetene 
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Elegit.—He has chosen. 

En ami. Fr.—As a friend. 

Enavant! Fr.—Forward!—March on: 

En masse. Fr.—In a body.—En foule.—In a crowd. 

Eo instanti.—At that instant. 

Eo nomine.—By that name.—Under that description. 

E J gaan unum.—One of many.—The motto of the United States of 


Erratum.—An error.— Errata.—Errors. 

Esprit de corps. Fr.—The spirit of the body. 

Esto perpetua.—Be thou perpetual. 

Et cetera.—And the rest. 

Ex.—Out.—Ez-minister, a minister out of office. 

Ex cathedrd.—From the chair. y 
Excelsior.—More elevated.—Motto of the state of New York 

mean probat regulam.—The exception proves the existence of the 


Eecerpta.—Extracte. — Abridged notices taken from a work. 
Excessus in jure reprobatur.—All excess is condemned by the law 
Ex concesso.—From what has been granted. 

Ex curid.—Out of court. 

Ex delicto.—F rom the crime. 

Exempli gratia. Ez. gr.—As an example,—for instance. 

Ex facto jus oritur.—The law arises out of the fact. 

Ex mero motu.—From a mere motion. 

Ex necessitate ret.—From the necessity of the case. 

Ex officto.—By virtue of his office.—As a matter of daty. 

Ez parte.—On one side. 

Ex post facto.--A law made to punish an act previously committed. 
Ex tempore.—Out of hand—without premeditation. 

Fac simile.—Do the like.—A close imitation. 

Fuuz pas. Fr.—A false step.—A mistake, a Genteiesi from rectitude. 
Felo de se.—A felon of himself. 

potato couverte. Fr.—A covered, or married woman. 

Femme sole. Fr.—A spinster—woman unmarried. 

Fiat.—Let it be done. 

Fiat lux.—Let there be light. 

Fieri facias.—Cause it to be done. 

Fille de chambre. Fr.—A chambermaid. 

Finem respice.—Look to the end. 

Fort. Fr.—Chief excellence. 

Fugam fecit.—He has taken to flight. 

Functus officio.—Disch of duty. 

Gratis.— gsr = —Free of cost. 

Gratis dictum.—Said for nothing. 

Habeas corpus. oe may have the body. 

Habeas corpus, ad prosequendum. Kou s may have the body in order 


prosecute 
Habeas corpus ad respondendum.—Y0u may have the body to answer. 
Habeas corpus ad satisfaciendum.—You may have the body to satisfy. 
Habere facias possessionem.—You shall cause to take possession. 
Habere facias visum.—You shall cause a view to be taken. 
Hors de combat. Fr.—Out of condition to fight. 

Ibidem.— Ibid.—In the same place.—A note of reference. 
I, E. an abbreviation of id. est.—That is. 
: Ignis fatuus.—A foolish fire.—Will 0° the Wisp. 


D2 
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ne ce tt are ignorant.—An u: Informed blockhead. 
antia F payer excus1t.—Ignorance of the fact excuses. 
Fa . §&—An abbreviation of Jesus Hominum Salvator.—Jesus t) 
Saviour of mankind. 
Imperium in imperio.—A_.government existing within another goven 
ment—as Pennsy ste ae within i general government of the U. Stat, 
.—Let it be printed. 
Impromptu.—In readiness.—A witticism made out of hand. 
In capite.—In the head. 
Incognito.—Unknown.—In disguise 
In curia.—In the court. 
In dubiis.—In matters of doubt.—In cases of uncertainty. 
In equilibrio.—In an even poise. 
In esse.—In being.—In existence. 
In extenso.—At laige—in full. 
In foro cov >cientie.—Before the tribunal of conscience. 
In futuro.—In future.—Henceforth. 
In loco.—In the piace.—In the proper place.—U pon the spot. 
Innuendo —By signifying.—Thereby intimating 
In presenti.—At the present time. 
In rerum natura.—In the nature of things. 
Instanter.—Instantly. 
Instar omnium.—Like all the rest. 
In statu guo.—In the state in which it was. 
Interregnum.—The interval between the death of one king, and th 
succession of another. 
In terrorem.—In terror.-——As a warning. 
Jn toto.—-In the whole—altogether—entirely. 
In transitu.—On the passage. 
_ Ipse dizit.—He said it himself.—On his ipse dizit—on his mere ass 
tion. 
Ipsisima verba.—The very words—the litera] meaning. 
_ facto.—In the fact itseif. 
'pso jure.—By the law itself. 
Ita lez scripta est.—Thus the law is written. 
Judiciwm Dei.—The judgment of God. 
Judicium parium, aut leges terre.—The judgment of our peers, or the 
law of the land. 
Jure humano.—By human law. 
Jure divino.—By divine law. 
Jus civile.~The civil law. 
Jus gentium.—The law of nations. 
Lapsus lingue.—A slip of the tongue. 
Latitat.—He lurks. 
Levari facias.—Cause a levy to be made. 
Lez loct.—The law, or custom of the place. ; 
Lez neminem cogit ad impossibilia.—The law compels 00 man to im 
possibilities. 
Let non scripta.—The unwritten law. 
Lez scripta.—The written or statute law. 
Lez talionis.—The law of retaliation. 
Lez terre.—The law of the land. 
Litera scripta manet.—The written letter remains. 
Literatim.—Letter by letter. 
Locum tenens.—One who holds the place of another. 
Locus sigilli—The place of the soak-denoted by L. 8. 
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Lusus ae or freak of nature. 
Magna est Serthae Gh preneeean™ ene is most powerful, and will 
timately prev 

e.—In bad faith.—With a design to deceive. 
evil in itself. 

— — eee og 

azimum.—The greatest e. 
Mediocria frma.—The middle station is the safest. 
Memento mori.—Remember death. 
Memoria in eternd.—In eternal remembrance. 
Minimum.—The ~mallest possible. 
Minutie.—T rifles.—To enter into minutiae. 
Mirabile dictul—Wonderful to tell! 
Mirabile visu!—Wonderful to behold! 
Mirum !—Wonderful! 
Mirum in modum.—In a wonderfal manner. 
Misnomer. Fr.—The mistake of a name; of using one name for anoulige. 
Modus eperandi.—The method or manner of a 
Wuitum in parvo—Much in little.—A great deal said in a few wel. 
Necessitas non habet legem.—Necessity has no law. | — 
Ne exeat.—Let him not go out. 
Nem. con. for nemine contradicente, and, 
Nem. diss. for nemine dissentiente—No person opposing or disagiee 

ing.— These two phrases are synonymous. 

Ne plus ultra.—Nothing more beyond. 
Nil debet.—He owes nothing.—T he usual plea in an action of debt. 
Nil dicit.—He says rothing. 
Nisi prius.—Unless before. 
Nolens, volens.—Willing or unwilling. 
= me Leng cantad not wilting >: Te 

blle prosequi.—To be unw to 
Non assumpsit.—He did not assume, or take to himself. 
Non compos mentis.—Not of sound mind.—In a delirium of lunacy. 
Non conscire sitbi.—Conscious of no fault. 
Non constat+-it does not appear. 
Non est indéntus.—He has not been found. 
Non nobis sotum.—Not merely for ourselves. 
Non obstante.—Notwithstanding. 
Non sequitur.—It does not follow. 
Nosce teipsum.—Know thyself. 

| Nota bene.—Mark well. 
Walon petedann mined agreement. 
m pactum.—A n 

Nulla bona.—No goods. 
Nune aut nu m.—Now or never. 
On dit. Fr.—It is said.—It is an on dit.—It is merely a loose report. 
Onus probandi.—The burden of A } 
Opere pretium est.—“ It is while”’ to hear or to attend. 
Ore tenus.—From the mouth.—The testimony was ore tenus. 
O tempora! OQ mores !—Oh the times and the manners. 
Pacta conventa.—Conditions . 
Penaens. From Laws — re poor hod all diseases. 

aP . ‘ r=. Vv way 
Pari passu.—With an equal pace.—By a similar gradation. 
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Paritur paz bello. Corn. Nep.-Peace is produced by war. 

Particeps criminis.--A partaker in the crime—an accessary 

Passim.—Every where.—In various places. 

Pater noster.—Onr father. 

Pater patriz.—The father of his country. 

Penchant. whey cepa inclination, dvsire. 

Per annum—Per diem.—By the year—by the day. 

Per se.—By itself.--No man likes mustard per se. 

Perseverando.—By perseverance. 

Pluries.—At several times. 

Posse c>mitatiis.—The power of the county. 

Posse videor.—The appearance of being able. 

Postea.—Afterwards. 

Post factum. nullum consilium.—After the deed is done, there is no 
use in consultation. 


Prim Th first 8 - a. als 
us inter pares.—The amongst his equals. 
Principia non homines.—Principles—not Men. 
Pro bono publico.—For the public good. 
Pro confesso.—As if conceded. 
Pro et con.—For and against. 
Pro hde vice.—For this turn. 
Pro libertate patrie.—For the liberty of my country. 
Pro patria.--For my country. 
Promenade. Fr.—A walk—a fashionable place for walking. 
Pro tempore.—For the time. 
—How much.—The quantum.—The due proportion. 
libet.—As much as you please. 
meruit.—As much as he has deserved. 


yma sufficit.—A sufficient quantity. 
id nunc.—W hat now?— What is the news at present? 
Set 0 quo.—What for what.—An equivalent. 
i facit per alium, facit per se.—What a man does by another, he 
does by or through himself. 
imon negat, fatetur.—He who does not deny, virtually, confesses. 
i non proficit, deficit—He who does not advance, song teckward. 
prior est tempore, potior est jure.—He who is first 
time, has the advantage in point of law. 
| tam.—Who as well. 
ad hoc.~As far as this.—Or, as relates to this matter 
animo?—With what mind? 
jure.—By what right. $ 
m.—Of whom, or—a sufficient number to proceed in business. 
ars fui.—Of whom I was one.—In which I have participated. 
ow much—how many. 
warrante.—By. what watrant. 
superior.—Let the principal answer. 
blica.—The common-weal.—The general interest. 
Salvo jure.--Saving the right.—A clause of exception. 
Sang froid. "Fr Gold blood. Tediflerence, apath 
. .—Indifference, apathy. 
Sans changer. Fr.—Without 
Scire facias.—Cause it to be known. 
Secundum artem.—According to art. 
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pocepting to the fares of the sineate. 


: charge.—A sinecure. 

Sine die.—Without a day.—The business was deferred sine die. 
Sine dubio.—Without doubt ;—assuredly. 

Sine invidid.—Without envy. pen eee. 
Sine odio.— Without hatred.—I speak sine 

Sine gud nom.—A thing without whieh another cannot be. 
Soi-disant. F'r.—Self-called. 

Sola nobilitas virtus.—Virtue alone is true nobility. 

Sub pend.—Under a penalty. 

Sub silentto.—In silence. 

Succedaneum.—A substitute.—A matter substituted. 

Sui generis.—Of its own kind. 

Summum bonum.--The chief good. 
Supersedeas.—You may remove or set aside. 


I 
Dit Pastner tae, i jus malo. —Where te law is uncertain, there 
Ui tertas, bi So ey 


gg ph og , = extraordinary. 
Unigue. Fr —Go with me. 

Vedettes. Fr.—Sentinels on horseback. 
Venditioni -—You shall expose for sale. 

Pentre facias renee om or order to come. 


Veni, vidi, were 
Verbatim et iterate ord for work, aan and letter for letter. 
Veritas vincit.—T ruth conquers. 


Versus.— 
Veto ad —— 
ie terms 


J . of inertness. 
Feat Reopulica. ay the Republic long continue 
Viva voce.—By the living voi 
Voir dire. Pr.—A witness is extthined 
sworn and examined whether he be not interested in the cause. 
Vou populi, vox Dek--'Tbe voles of the people fs the voice Of God. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
itsuneall From the Secretary of the State of New vot. 


Jan. 14, 1 

“Dear Sir—-Havi examined the of pb nt gens ae intent sab 

am eatin tat it poncsee rmbich to recommend it it to the attention 
bs Tee pny phe Sn relation to the facility of wri 

of the ni hoes and byt design of Gat pablic tines it into schools, 2 

to 0 fae Ae and well calcula to bring into tion an accom 

ment, which ae of being admired, when i to unbounied utility is compared wit} 


ae A nh means necessary to oocmeden. 
o plan o fguhibting yout theory upon a card, at a single view, to a whole sq 
(and thas reducing the Fhe metered furmshing schools, from dollars to cenis,’) is 80 admiy 
to economy, and extension of the system throughout our country, 
a mo erery lover of science, and receive the patronage of the, 
se 0 pe yoo osperity and happiness of the rising generation ; and I shall 
the notice of our -gislature, now in session, and to the pubjj 
“Tam yours, with og ana on 
R 
Secretary of State, end acting ak omg of Common Schools, in New Y; 


V 
coxtoohdbanbtagss £1 Supreme Court of New York 


revi 
re us 
, tha 
; pol 


rd M 


ans eatity oi t pleasure, that Mr. M. T. C. Gould ia a gentleman of excellent sam’* ° 
y respectable attainments: of his fessional skill, from what I hae* & 
eR dy competent judges, | have no tion to say, that he stands dese 
Albany, 4th of April, 1921." bank of the Supreme Court, State of New Y, 


“ We the subscribers, ge 4 et the honourable W. W. Van Ness, in rec 
sending te bl at patronage, Mr. M. T. C. Gould, are pore be been for many 


“ JAMES O. MV ATELES, cn 
“ TRUMAN ADAMS, Clerk 


A rh a 


of the Assembly of the State o oom ew York. 


Bey, Maret 
you have terminated your coune of cin Sistemas share enc abe? 
Pirie FEsseges ee wutiy deserved. my deckied sppeobasion f% tin 
with which I know you ‘enganh ie ane nadibteniiail 

sincere recommendation. 
Hished to Gad so ite time, 0 


mer 
grap 
it for 
to 
pr 


From the Clerk 


“Mr. M. T. C. GOULD, 









(And two hundred others ag 





“Our 
From the Siate of New Jersey. a fav 

aneere been personally conten wih pees. oe ame ree ; and I have no bam ha 
tation in Sollrer conldnncs ord caaselaeaest eminently q) for his profession, oan 
a person worthy of ~ nion 

Rev. JOHN DE ae 
“ New Brunswick, Sept. 16, 1923." Professor in Theological 

“Asa - Gould stands at the head of his profession in this country | His yy 
this I am » both from the fie enemys Welln 1 Save ses concerning Se and BE cht } 
his possession ; and I most cheerfully recommend him > to those n col 
may be Se Gina abnoridtas of chart ind. rem 
“ Elizabeth Town, Aug. 28, 1824. “Rev. JOHN M DOWELL.” & nd p: 


“1 cheerfully concur in the above recommendation, as well from the general repntai prion 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
r. Gould, as from a knowledge of his system, having seen it taught in the seminary un- 
my care. 

“ot Glisabeth Town, Aug. 28, 1984. “Rev. JOHN C, RUDD.” 

) pubj eee ad ‘ ; 

tion 0 From the New York Patriot. 





ls, = iM. T. Sic Sov tthe art of Shor , has just published the forth een of bie" Aasietiec Guide 

4 wid tuto the mest fa pone es the Secretary of thir State by the fae Cler of te 

Bes regener arena cleges pit ay coe peseutinns Se 
mena insz ve 0 8 

De & ‘ igne ‘or the instruction of those who live at a distance from a teacher, a sya to be 


to the . Theelegant art of $ to form a of 
f the, Bec tool education fort wil bea plasirea and « benest Sirvcckoang enevioe st.” 54 


_ From the United States Lit Literary Gazette, No.10. 


‘ATES. review of Mr. Gould’s Short Hand, the editors of the Gazette te says ~The little book 

ew ¥ re us is very well executed, and is the best we have seen. We learn from the advertise- 

, that ‘the same theory has been published upon a card, in “if tacking, td coterie to peor 

® whole school at once, thus materially abridgin poet labour ane Soching 

Vorifierse of systems from doliarsto cents.’ All hp the pubis wal 
rd Mr. Gould for tabours, from which they ma herite meh We are decidedly 
ne opinion, int Short Hand should be introduced into our 


lent a considered essential in a liberal senna " 


at I 
dese: 
Cea 5 From Yale Colleze o— First Class. 

¥E the eubsceibers, mensbere of Yale unite with the 

of other in expressing our entire sppoobetipa Mr. Gould’s ° 




















graph » which he has tanght in this institution. He iscertainly entitled 
it for the i vemerts which he has made this invaluable Art: and we have no 
his excellent system will soon a “ ndard for Short Hand, in the 


ol: 1 i iplemma in recommending hima to public patronage, and 
yy SlC Lg use. . 
' Yale College, Aug. \, 1823.” (Signed by 80 of the Students.) 


From Yale Colle, ege—Second Class. 
SOLUTIONS passed by Mr. Soe second class at Yale Colom. ot consisting of about one 
ol young gett, stacis tached to the Medical and Academical departments of this 
solves *rhat thé thanks ofthis clas be be presented to Mr. Go Gould, for the able and interest 
nner in which he has communicated to us a know of his admirable system of 
Hand, which must be admired by all who know its ne 
bed, ‘That we most cordially concur in the opinion expressed 
a Class of 80 y' gentlemen, who attended Mr. Go 
sti tution, i July last, viz: that our progress fully warrants us it 
or and System to public patronage.” (Signed by ab 


From Union, Wiilcams, and Hamilton fo leg 
faving attended Mr. Gould’s instruction in Short Hand > we fu 
in Shaeiem of that his experience in this art has placed him at the c 





ere E 








We art Fas fully methcd of teaching, richly entitle hy to put ic patron- 
“Our es ay gress in he answered our expectations, and ii testimo- 
s favour of the system here pon en og Signed bp by more fuaabiuenes) 


have attended to Mr. Gould’s method of teaching sete ever eetully 
mend it and him to the encouragement of every one. JOEL B. NOTT, 
bnion College, Schenectady, July 16, 1822.” Professor of Chemistry, &e. 


. From Union College. 
i he undersigned states with Jeasure, that Ke has examined the iples of St 
Lees pd taog he Det and has witnessed the success wi a they 

have ttended to the acquisition of this art, under his instruction. sy> 
LL.” geetemar simple ; the art is acquired with great facility, and is worthy of the atten 
LL.” Bind patronage of all literary men. ANDREW YATES, 
ent prion College, July 16, 1822." Professor of Moral Philosophy, Se. 





STENOGRAPHIC ACADEMY, 
BY M. T. C. GOULD, 


No. 6, North Eighth Street, Phiiadelphia. 


At the above establishment, ladies and gentlemen may acquire, by a 
few } lessons, a complete knowledge of the art of short ‘writing, 
for following prices, viz. 

A course of private lessons, - 

ns in a class, 
Persons less thar 15 years of age, 
Short-hand book, - - 


THE PUBLIC. Washi City, July 1825. 
M. T. C. Gould, Esq. has been, for several years, « 
distinguished Stenographer in the State of New-York, and partioaiasly 
in the convention of 1821. From our know his professional! 
skill, and his character as a gentleman, we ially unite in recom- 
him to the favourable notice of the American public. He is the 
a eee ee Ss art in many of 
the Colleges of t nit tes—his book is highly approved 
ménof literary distinction, end from its adoption in Co ~ Reade. 
mies, we have no doubt that it possesses superior merit—and that it 
justly deserves the character which it has received—“the best system 
extant. 
John W. Taylor, speaker. - Elisha Litchfie 
Joel Frost, 4 Egbert Ten Eyck, Parmenio ~% 
Ela Collins, Justin Dwinnel, Robert 8. Rose, 
Jacob Tyson, pore. Martindale, _ Rowland Day, 
Hector Craig, John Herkimer, © § James Strong, 
Isaac Williams, Peter Sharpe, William Woods, 
Ste. Van Rensselaer, James L. oo Dudley Marvin. 
John Richards, John W. y; 
The above recommendation From the New-York Representatives, 
in the 18th Congress of the U. S. is one only, from hundreds of similar 
import. 


The stereotype edition of Gould’s Short-hand, is con- 
stantly for sale, wholesale and retail, by the author and 
publisher, No. 6, North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, and 
No. 420, Pearl Street, New York; and also by the principal 
Booksellers throughout the United States. Teachers, and 
those who purchase to sell, will be supplied at a very-iberal 
discount from the retail price, which is 50 cents. 





